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THE LANGUAGE OF LEADERS 


Latin has always been a leader among the studies of culture. 
Its value as a background for the learned professions of the 
Church, Medicine, and Law is obvious. 


Latin has also been a basic factor in the success of the world’s 
great leaders. Particularly is this true of the English-speaking 
peoples among whom it is well understood that the masters of 
English have first mastered Latin. 

Enrollments in Latin are today larger than heretofore, 


though the select fraction of those who study this subject is 
less than it was when high schools were smaller. 


Latin is more esteemed than ever. Little profit is to be 
gained by listening to those who are unschooled in Latin and 
who, therefore, recommend less valuable subjects in its place. 
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LATIN FOR PLEASURE 


Current articles on the problems of Latin 
teaching have had much to say about various 
qualities requisite or desired in the teacher, but 
little about capacity to enjoy Latin as a language 
and as a literature—presumably the value of this 
most precious of pedagogic endowments is too 
obvious for discussion. Its efficacy, certainly, is 
beyond question, for the adolescent mind (pro- 
vided that it is at all educable) is most of all im- 
pressed by perception that the subject taught 
is a source of personal pleasure to the teacher. 
For genuine pleasure there is, unfortunately, no 
substitute in all the artifices of pedagogic tech- 
nique. Intelligent adolescents usually possess a 
sensitivity to insincerity so acute that it defeats 
all adult cunning; factitious enthusiasm will do 
well enough in a kindergarten, but it is danger- 
ously apt to be worse than none at all in a high 
school. 

I am well aware how difficult it is to enjoy 
teaching anything in many high schools; how 
effective are the most modern administrative 
devices for harrassing teachers; and how much 
of the teacher’s scanty ‘leisure’ is devoted to 
feeding and watering the numerous extra-cur- 
ricular camels that now occupy the educational 
tent. It is with all humility, therefore, that I 
here labour the obvious and insist on the im- 
portance of personal pleasure as a source of pro- 
fessional improvement. 

While the teacher’s ability to feel and com- 
municate pleasure in her subject is fundamental 
to all good pedagogy, it is particularly important 


in the teaching of Latin, which now suffers fron} 
the reputation of being a gloomy, as well asa 
difficult, subject. In the competitive context of 
most secondary schools, a failure to convey by 
example some conception of the sheer satisfac. 
tion to be obtained from reading Latin may be 
the final and fatal addition to the many disad. 
vantages from which Latin suffers vis-a-vis the 
modern tongues. Latin is intrinsically a much 
more difficult language; the time that must be 
spent before a reading knowledge of it can be 
obtained is, therefore, much greater, and seems 
almost interminable to the impatient mind of 
adolescence. It is generally taught as a literary 
subject, so that the pupil is introduced as soon as 
possible to literary texts which require some 
maturity of understanding, while his contempo- 
raries in the modern languages are increasing 
their linguistic fluency by reading detective 
stories, newspaper articles, light fiction, and 
other products of unreflective journalism. Few 
Latin classes can offer the immediate appeal of 
conversational use of the language studied. 
Modern languages may rely on the superficial 
attractions of the contemporaneously exotic, 
while Latin must rest its claims on universal 
values that are not immediately apparent to im- 
mature minds. Finally, some modern languages 
are thought to be ‘practical’—although the 
chances that any given high school student will 
ever have a serious need to ask ‘; Donde esta el 
correo?’ are only slightly greater than the 
chances that he will need to ask ‘Ubi est aedes 
tabellariorum?’ If, in addition to these ineluc- 
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table handicaps, Latin is sterilely presented as 
something that has been grimly learned only to 
be grimly taught, or as an unpleasant concomi- 
tant of English essays on Roman private life, it 
will scarcely be able to compete with languages 
taught by teachers whose feeling for linguistic 
values is constantly renewed and enhanced by 
reading for their own pleasure—who may this 
week have in their hands at home a novel by 
Junger, an essay by Ortega y Gasset, or an issue 
of the admirable Revue de la pensée frangaise.* 
Such reading, to be sure, deals with subjects 
which have no direct relation to the teacher’s 
daily tasks, except in so far as any enrichment 
of the mind is an augmentation of humanity and 
hence of pedagogic ability, but from such read- 
ing the more alert teachers of modern languages 
derive a sense of the living quality of the lan- 
guage as a means of communication which would 
speedily be lost if their reading were confined to 
a small number of familiar texts used as corpora 
vilia in class. 

There is only one way to enjoy Latin, and that 
is to read it—and read it constantly. True 
pleasure of the mind will come only from ever 
fresh experience, from a continually renewed 
sense of the beauties of Latin as a language and 
of the richness, the grace, the wit, and the pro- 
fundity of what has been written in that lan- 
guage. Concentration on the few texts read in 
the schools too often produces a tendency to for- 
get that, despite the loss of so many masterpieces, 
the literature in Latin still exceeds many modern 
literatures not only in quality, but also in quan- 
tity and variety. When we have read and re- 
read every line of Vergil, Horace, Catullus, 
Lucretius, Ovid, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus, we have seen but the highest peaks of 
a long sierra of great literature. To speak only 
of major epics, for example, we have made but 
a beginning. Lucan is, to be sure, inferior to 
Vergil by any standard, but it would be very 
difficult to show that any later epic in any lan- 
guage is superior to Lucan. Whether the next 
rank should be accorded to the Thebais or the 
Argonautica may be debated, but there can be 
no question but that both poems contain beauties 
that will leave an ineffaceable impression on the 


mind of any reader who has a taste for poetry. 
Statius’s other epic, the Achilleis, of which he 
completed only the introduction, contains, by the 
way, the lines which a few years ago came often 
to my mind as the perfect description of uni- 
versal mobilization for total war. To turn to a 
quite different field, we should remember that 
Latin literature includes the classic of pedagogy ; 
if we may borrow the words of a sagacious critic, 
‘it is not too much to say that any one who knows 
<the first book of Quintilian’s Institutio> 
thoroughly and can make the necessary slight 
adjustment to apply its principles to subjects 
not in the Roman curriculum may safely leave 
all that has been written on education from 
Rousseau to the latest pseudo-psychologist to 
gather dust on library shelves.” 

I do not propose to compile here a catalogue 
of either names or literary genera, for one may 
find exciting interest in the pages of even the 
most minor writers. A good history of Latin 
literature and a little curiosity are a better guide 
than any suggestions that might be made here. 
But it must be remembered that histories of 
Latin literature are generally written by classi- 
cists who pride themselves on exhibiting the 
utmost rigour of classicist criticism, with its em- 
phasis on absolute standards, minute analysis, 
and severe animadversion on every dispropor- 
tion or imperfection. As a result, the austere 
judgments of modern critics of Latin literature 
would shock Sieco Polenton who, in the fifteenth 
century, when classicistic criticism was in its 
earliest stage, complained of contemporaries ‘qui 
sunt adeo delicati ut nihil omni parte non per- 
fectum laudent’. Our extremely high critical 
standards are admirable in themselves, but their 
application in histories of classical literature 
may mislead readers who do not realize that 
these are not the standards commonly employed 
in histories of modern literatures. We should 
not be deterred from our reading for pleasure 
by a critic’s severe comments on the vulgar- 
ity of Plautus, the sententious rhetoric of the 
Senecan tragedies, the putative insincerity of 
Seneca’s ethics, or the exaggerations and ob- 
securities in Statius. If we applied the same 


' standards to English literature, we should have 
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to begin by warning readers against Shakes- 
peare, who is both vulgar and sententious (the 
old lady who read Hamlet for the first time was 
disappointed to find it ‘chock full of quota- 
tions’), Bacon, whose conduct was a poor exem- 
plification of his ethical professions, and Shelley, 
whose romantic hyperboles are sometimes far 
from perspicuous. If our taste is sufficiently 
catholic to permit us to enjoy modern writers 
despite their imperfections, we may reasonably 
expect no less pleasure from a reading of ancient 
writers who, however far they may have fallen 
short of the noble and inimitable purity of 
Homer and Aeschylus, have qualities which have 
seldom been equalled in modern letters. 

Great as are the resources of Roman literature, 
we should not forget that it is far from coter- 
minous with Latin literature, of which, quantita- 
tively, it is a mere fraction. I shall not venture 
to discuss the great bulk of mediaeval writings 
which, aside from the considerable obstacles 
presented to the reader by their more or less 
debased Latinity and by the orthographical ab- 
normalities so carefully reproduced in modern 
editions, are generally so much a product of the 
era in which they were written that they appeal 
only to somewhat specialized interests.*° But I] 
cannot fail to allude, however briefly, to what 
seems to me to be relatively the most neglected 
literature in the world. The Latin of the Ren- 
aissance and modern times, lying outside the 
province of most scholars of modern languages 
and beyond the scholarly interests of most classi- 
cists, has been so ignored that not even a general 
history of it has been written. This very neg- 
lect,* however, gives to reading in Neo-Latin lit- 
erature the zest that comes from exploration of 
almost virgin territory; it is a kind of forgotten 
continent in which anyone may make real dis- 
eoveries for himself if only he is willing to 
risk a little adventure in wildernesses where the 
dense undergrowth of superannuated contro- 
versy, scholastic dullness, and sterile imitations 
often hides from view verdant glens and flow- 
ered meadows. Only two names in Neo-Latin 
literature are now generally known outside very 
limited circles of academic and antiquarian 
scholarship. Erasmus, the universal mind of 


the sixteenth century and the finest representa- 
tive of the only realistic and rational kind of 
internationalism known to the modern world, 
must always charm and interest by the catho- 
licity of his taste, the self-revelation of his 
numerous personal letters, and the genial satire 
of his Encomium Moriae; only from his ‘pages, 
perhaps, do we glimpse the magnitude of the 
disaster that fell upon Europe when plebeian 
hatreds replaced the enlightened tolerance pos- 
sible only to an educated minority, and when 
provincialism became so narrow and arrogant 
that it took the name of nationalism. Johannes 
Secundus is rightly numbered among the great 
lyrie poets of all time; his Basia are gems of 
amatory verse, for the lapidarian perfection of 
their form serves only to display more clearly 
the ruby-like fire of their passionate sincerity. 
But great as they are, these two names should 
not obscure all others. The number of Neo-Latin 
writers of real literary distinction is legion. It 
is impossible to set forth here even the most sum- 
mary outlines of a literature which encompasses 
such richly varied works as Barclay’s picaresque 
novel, Euphormion; the mordant epigrams of 
John Owen; the Lucianesque dialogues of Pon- 
tano; the brilliant satire, Nicolai Klimu iter sub- 
terraneum, by Voltaire’s versatile contemporary, 
Ludvig Holberg; the facetious tales of Morlini; 
De Thou’s Historia sui temporis (1545-1607) ; 
the political idealism of More’s Utopia and Cam- 
panella’s Civitas Solis; Macropedius’s realistic 
sketches of contemporary peasant life; Nicholas 
Chorier’s ne plus ultra of vivid eroticism, the 
Satira Sotadica; Thomas Legge’s interesting an- 
ticipation of Shakespeare, Richardus IIT; Rouil- 
let’s grimly realistic tragedy, Philanira; the 
pictures of contemporary manners in the dia- 
logues which Vives wrote to train schoolboys in 
colloquial Latin; the pathetic confessions of 
Pacificus Maximus, which vie, at least in frank- 
ness, with Rousseau’s; the tender melancholy of 
Politian’s elegies ; the poems to Faustina written 
by Du Bellay when, turning from relatively 
frigid imitations of Petrarch in French verse, he 
chose Latin for the expression of what seems to 
have been the most sincere attachment of his 
life; the vernal paganism of Bembo’s Pastorum 
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chorus; the melodramatic tragedies of George 
Buchanan, the learned Scotchman whom Dr. 
Samuel Johnson described as ‘the only man of 
genius his country ever produced’; Bacon’s 
Essays, which are sometimes clearer in the Latin 
than in the English version; and Aeneas Syl- 
vius’s sprightly comedy, Chrysis, which was 
twice printed in recent years (Brussels, 1939; 
Florence, 1941). 

The volume of writing done in Latin has 
steadily declined since the eighteenth century, 
but it would even now be premature to pro- 
nounce Latin entirely dead as a literary lan- 
guage. Giovanni Pascoli, a truly great poet, 
died in 1912. Alfredo Bartoli, whose Latin 
verses bear witness to the ease and naturalness 
with which the language may be employed for 
poetic expression even in this century, is now 
in his seventies. I do not know whether the 
younger poet, R. Delbiausse, survived the storm 
whose lowering approach he described in his 
Silvarum libri (Lille, 1937) : 

Namque iterum sese demens effundere toto 

barbarus orbe parat, totum rapuisse videtur 


umbra polum populique pavent dubitantque paventes 
emergantne novi -quondam caligine soles, 


The European catastrophe, however, has not 
abolished Holland’s famous yearly contest for 
Latin poets; twenty-nine competitors submitted 
original compositions in the Certamen Hoeuffti- 
anum this year, and rules for next year’s con- 
test may be found in Museum, LIIT (1948), col. 
92. 

For strictly contemporary Latin prose there is, 
unfortunately, almost nothing to be suggested. 
No periodical, so far as I know, is now published 
in Latin with articles of general interest for 
mature readers. Indeed, bizarre as it may seem, 


there is not even a learned periodical in the field 


of classical studies in which the majority of 
articles are in Latin. Many journals still pub- 
lish from time to time a few contributions in 
what was once the universal language of edu- 
cated men, but the number of such articles is 
Steadily decreasing—presumably because mod- 
ern classical scholars tend more and more to 
regard Latin as an extremely dead corpus from 
which to mine nuggets of Realwissenschaft. 


Whether the accelerated production of Real- 
wissenschaftliche data compensates for the nee- 
essarily decreased sensitivity to the language of 
classical texts is a question which it is customary 
studiously to ignore. To this generalization 
there is one significant and recent exception. In 
an introductory note to an excellent article in 
the Rheinisches Museum, XCI (1942), 200-226, 
Andreas Thierfelder explains that he chose to set 
forth the results of his research in Latin ‘ne 
utilissimae exercitationis oblatam facultatem 
temere praetermitterem.’ He adds: ‘Invideo 
philologis linguarum recentium studiosis, quibus 
potestas est cum hominibus earum gentium, 
quarum linguae ipsi docent, colloquendi ab 
eisque impetrandi, ut suum loquendi usum emen- 
dent. Quorum nemo non fatetur hance exercita- 
tionem summo usui esse etiam ad litteras harum 
nationum rectius interpretandas. Hoe quoniam 
nobis, qui litteris veterum studemus, non licet, 
secundo saltem tamquam gradu exercitationis ut 
utamur, forsitan admonendi simus: nam tum 
quoque ad rectius intellegendas aestimandasque 
eas litteras, quas docendas nobis civitas man- 
davit, non dubito quin aliquantum proficiamus, 
si eam, quae antiquis praesto fuerit, et senten- 
tiarum et verborum copiam interdum ita experi- 
amur, ut ipsi de eis rebus, quae idoneae sint, 
aliquid Latine conscribamus’. Whether this 
modest and cogent statement will greatly im- 
press contemporary scholars remains to be seen. 

But whatever the tendencies of higher scholar- 
ship, Latin, if it is to survive in the curriculum, 
must live in the minds of its teachers. This it 
ean do if they will draw from its vast literary 
resources the stimulus and pleasure that in this, 
as in other fields, separates the quick from the 
dead. Only thus can we vindicate by experi- 
ence the Ciceronian claim that ‘haec studia 
adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, se- 
cundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac sola- 
cium praebent. .. .’ 


NOTES 


1A periodical, roughly similar in format to the Read- 
ers’ Digest, published monthly in New York; a little 
more than half of each issue is devoted to ‘pages antho- 
logiques’ selected from the whole of French literature, 
but particularly from the works of minor writers; the 
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remainder of each issue is devoted to current articles. 
2H. J. Rose, Handhook of Latin Literature, New York 
[1936], 399. 

3 There are, of course, exceptions to this generalization, 
notably many Carolingian lyrics and the rhymed songs of 
the Goliards; for well selected specimens of mediaeval 
(and some later) Latin see K. P. Harrington, Mediaeval 
Latin, Boston, 1942. 

4 The title of the History of Later Latin Literature by 
F. A. Wright and T. A. Sinelair (New York, 1931) is 
misleading: the bulk of the book is devoted to the Middle 
Ages, leaving only a slender chapter for the Renaissance 
and subsequent periods. Leicester Bradner’s Musae 
Anglicanae (New York, 1940) is an admirable guide to 
the Latin poetry written in England to 1925. A similar 
work on Latin prose in England is a great desideratum. 
Georg Ellinger’s Geschichte der neulateinischen Literatur 
Deutschlands (Berlin and Leipzig, 3 vols., 1929-33) is a 
remarkably thorough and inclusive treatment of poetry 
written in Italy, Germany, and Holland through the six- 
teenth century. For a general view of Renaissance Latin 
(with some mention of writers as late as the eighteenth 
century) see Paul van Tieghem, La littérature latine de 
la Renaissance (Paris, 1944). A most useful anthology 
of Renaissance writers is Florence Alden Gragg’s Latin 
Writings of the Italian Humanists, New York, 1927. 
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THE CLASSICS AND THE BIBLE IN ENG- 
LISH PUBLIC ADDRESS, 1550-1650! 

The strong moral and philosophical indict- 
ment of rhetoric in the Dialogues still carries a 
good deal of influence with academicians. But 
rhetoric is a discipline of interest alike to scho- 
lars of the ancient classics and those in the do- 
main of the English language and literature. 
This bond, which my great teacher, Professor 
Lane Cooper has done so much to strengthen, 
is the raison d’étre for this paper. 

The place of the orator-statesman has tradi- 
tionally been one of prominence. Mastery of 
the art of discourse has always been a vade 
mecum to power and preferment in government. 
The speeches of the Homeric heroes reveal that 
skill in public speaking was highly regarded 
long before Corax and Tisias appeared. And 
the ability to utter persuasive speech has been a 
factor in the rise and fall of nations from the 
Attic Ten to Winston Churchill. Moreover, the 
study of civil eloquence rewards one with more 
than a recital of interesting aspects of political 


history. It provides a detailed and accurate 
insight into the intellectual milieu of a particu- 
lar time and people. It is primarily upon this 
ground that attention is drawn to late Tudor 
and early Stuart public address, specifically the 
years between 1550 and 1650. 

The orator displays his art in full plenitude 
of power only at the coincidence of several vital 
features: there must be freedom of speech; the 
public mind must be engaged by critical contro- 


-versy on an issue relevant to the common wel- 


fare; opposing speakers must be men of highest 
abilities; there must be an enlightened and dis- 
cerning audience; and the language of the speak- 
ers must be rich and flexible. This happy com- 
bination of men and events occurred for the 
third time in European history during the long 
struggle between proponents of royal prerogative 
and parliamentary privilege, especially during 
the years 1558-1641. 

It was an age of heated discussion on religious 
as well as political issues. The Act of Suprem- 
acy of 1534 had done more than provide Henry 
VIII with a divorce. It aligned England with 
the anti-Papal powers and divided public opinion 
sharply on how to worship God because a sub- 
stantial minority could not accept the king’s 
fiat. The century of debate which ensued re- 
vealed that two of the major intellectual forces 
which persuaded men were the sanctions of the 
classics and those of the Bible. The reasons 
for this preéminence were obvious. 

The body of fact and principle embraced by 
Holy Writ and the great books of classical an- 
tiquity formed the core and center of the educa- 
tional curriculum. Thomas Elyot had written 
as early as 1531 that the acquisition of ‘sound 
learning’ by those who sought to serve the state 
in publie and private life was the aim of the 


English system.? By ‘sound learning’ he made 
it abundantly clear that he meant understand-. 


ing and application of the wisdom of Athens 
and Rome to contemporary needs. The em- 
phatie recourse to the Bible as a court of appeal 
in argument established that Book as the second 
powerful force in discussion. Men held that 
it recorded the Word of God. And because its 
message was understood by the uneducated 
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many as well as the enlightened and learned 
few, it reached and affected a wider audience 
than did the classical authors. 

Latin was unquestionably the most important 
of the three classical languages then studied in 
grammar school and University. Its mastery 
opened careers in the church, the state, and edu- 
cation. Ability to speak and write Latin was 
the passport to educated circles, an indispen- 
sable tharacteristic of the cultivated man. In 
decided contrast to the present, chiefs of state 
used it freely and sometimes eloquently. One 
English queen breathed her dying words in 
Latin; her successor, Elizabeth, uttered her first 
ery of thanks for the accession in the same 
tongue. Ties other than official position often 
bound classical scholars with important. politi- 
eal figures. Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth’s prin- 
cipal secretary of state, was the brother-in-law 
of an Oxford professor of Greek. 

The cut-and-thrust of Parliamentary debate 
and forensic encounter offers ample evidence of 
the importance of the classics and the Bible 
as reliable forms of speech support. For the 
purposes of this report, more than one hundred 
speeches, deliberative and forensic, and a few 
epideictic, have been examined to provide sug- 
gestive answers to the following questions: 


1. How did the educational emphasis upon the clas- 
sics and the Bible influence the content and style 
of contemporary public discussion? 

2. Is there evidence of a preference among speakers 
for either the Bible or the classics as sources of in- 
tellectual and emotional sanctions? 

3. Upon the evidence of the speeches themselves, who 
were the most popular classical and Biblieal fig- 
ures? 


Data upon which conclusions rest were drawn 
mainly from two sources, the Parliamentary 
History and the State Trials.° 

Before turning to the speeches, it is as well 
to review briefly the curricula of the schools in 
order to determine the order and content of the 
religious and classical studies which prepared 
men to speak in the House of Commons and the 
courts. Elizabethan England could boast of ap- 
proximately one hundred and forty grammar 
schools of the reformed humanistic type. ‘They 
Were one and all modeled after the instruction 


first provided in Saint Paul’s School in Lon- 
don.”* It is from the records of that school, 
then, insofar as they survived the Great Fire, 
that one may gain insight into the best educa- 
tional practices of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Boys entered the first of the eight 
classes of the grammar school at seven years of 
age or thereabouts. Beginners learned simple 
rules of grammar and verses in Latin. Boys of 
the Second Class read Aesop, Cato, Psalms. In 
the Third Class the chief texts came from Ovid, 
the Colloquies of Erasmus, and Proverbs. The 
Fourth Class continued Ovid, with additional 
reading in Psalms, Proverbs, and Epistles. 
Greek grammar was introduced in the Fifth 
Class to students now twelve years old, along 
with advanced Latin grammar and such authors 
as Sallust, Martial, and Vergil. There was a 
steadily increasing emphasis on Greek in the 
Sixth Class. Advanced grammar and the Greek 
Testament were studied, together with Vergil. 
The orations of Cicero, parts of Horace and 
Apollodorus, and Greek grammar formed the 
corpus of the Seventh Class. All three clas- 
sical languages were in the curriculum of the 
eighth and final year. Some orations of Demos- 
thenes and parts of the Jliad were read in 
Greek; Juvenal and Dionysius were studied in 
Latin; and there were lessons in Hebrew gram- 
mar and simple readings from the Hebrew 
Psalter. Some works of Augustine, Jerome, 
and Ambrose were also read in Latin.® 

A scholarly and able teacher like Roger 
Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth for two years 
of her youth, exercised a wide and beneficent 
influence upon teachers and students alike by 
the Scholemaster.*? In it he advocated study of 
Horace, Xenophon, Isocrates, Terence, Quin- 
tilian, Homer, Vergil, and Seneca, among 
others. He noted that ‘. . . all men desire to 
have their Children speak Latin. .. . And 
the achievements of some of the pupils, at least, 
justified the expectations of their masters. One 
graduate wrote: ‘I could then [the last two 
years, 1611-13, at Ashby de la Zouch grammar 
school] speak Latin as well as English.” 

High standards were set for masters as well 
as pupils. It was insisted that ‘.. . the School- 
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master be a graduate of one of the Universities, 
not under seven and twenty years of age, a man 
skillful in the Greek and Latin Tongues, a good 
poet, of a sound Religion, neither Papist nor 
Puritan, of a grave Behavior, of a sober and 
honest conversation, no Tipler or Haunter of Ale- 
Houses, no Puffer of Tobacco; and above all, 
that he be apt to teach and severe in his gov- 
ernment... 


The turn of the seventeenth century saw the 


medieval rather than the humanistic educational 
philosophy dominant in the Universities. Nev- 
ertheless, the instruction in theology and clas- 
sics at Oxford and Cambridge was not alto- 
gether lacking in the excellent qualities which 
had distinguished the work at St. Paul’s. Greek 
was in high favor; the chief authors examined 
included: Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Hesiod, Demosthenes, Thucydides, Aristotle, 
Plato, and Plutarch. The major Latin authors 
embraced: Cicero, Sallust, Pliny, Livy, Vergil, 
Ovid, Luean, Terence, Juvenal, Plautus, and 
Quintilian."! 

The importance accorded the Bible was a 
reflection of its wide popularity among all 
classes and of the amazing number of transla- 
tions and editions which were published in a 
very brief span of years. There had been no 
complete Bible printed in England in the ver- 
nacular before 1538. But between that date 
and 1611 more than two score versions reached 
the public eye. These included: the Tynedale, 
Coverdale, Tavener, and Matthews editions: the 
extremely popular ‘Geneva’ Bible of 1560; the 
‘Bishops’ Bible’ of 1568, the New Testament 
version emanating from Rheims in 1582; the 
old Testament completed at Douai in 1609-10; 
and the competent and scholarly ‘Authorized 
Version’ finished in 1611 under the patronage 
of James I. The Bible was thus ‘the one book 
familiar to every Englishman’ during this 
period, read in churches, schools, and homes.'? 
Statutes provided for its daily use in schools as 
early as 1547, when the commissioners of the 
Winchester Grammar School ordained: ‘.. . from 
henceforth, the Bible shall be daily read in Eng- 
lish, distinctly and apertly...."* Other schools 
passed similar rules, frequently including read- 


ing from Holy Writ by one scholar while the 
rest ate their meal.'* There was no lack, of 
course, of theological disputation at the Uni. 
versities at any time.’® 

Now for the speeches per se. All of them 
fall into one or the other of the three classical 
canons mentioned previously. And all of the 
deliberative addresses are drawn from the records 
of the House of Commons. These average 1100 
words each, and their use of classical and Bib- 
lical reference ranges from complete  absti- 
nence’® to instances in which a score or more 
of words, phrases, and sentences appear in clas- 
sical languages.'' Goodly numbers of quota- 
tions, references, and examples come from Bib- 
lical sources. The average debater on the floor 
of the Commons, speaking extemporaneously in 
most instances, employed classical references and 
other forms of speech support three times as 
frequently as he did those of the Bible. Greek 
was used seldom,'* Hebrew not at all in speeches 
consulted. The authors preferred appear to be, 
in order: Cicero,'® Plato,?? Demosthenes,*! Aris- 
totle,?? Cato,?* Livy,** and Pindar.®? St. Augus- 
tine dominates the Church Fathers,”* especially 
through de Doctrina Christiana. Historical ex- 
amples cited most often were: Alexander,*’ Han- 
nibal,?* Caesar,?’ and Lycurgus.*” 

Members of the Commons drew their Biblical 
sanctions more frequently from the Old Testa- 
ment—examples, maxims, and _ personalities.” 
But there was more direct quotation in Eng- 
lish and Latin from the New Testament.** The 
Old Testament books which were most popular 
with speakers were Genesis, Proverbs, Psalms, 
and the works of prophecy.** Particular 
heroes held as exemplary in the Old Testament 
were David, Solomon, and the prophets.** A 
good deal of direct quotation and reference of 
New Testament material came from St. Paul 
and St. John.*° 

Deliberative speakers revealed little interest in 
English or other contemporary writers of polite 
literature. There were no references to Chaucer 
or even Spenser. <A few citations of Machia- 
velli, however, were found.*® 

Despite the high level of interest in classical 
learning, speakers in the Commons did not placé 
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much reliance upon their hearers’ understand- 


ing of spoken Latin. The important speeches 
of a particular session of Parliament, those of 
the monarch, the lord keeper, or the speaker, 
for example, which set forth a program of leg- 
islative activity at the opening meeting, and 
those which summarized accomplishments at the 
proroguing, contained little or no Latin, despite 
the fact that they were usually well prepared 
extemporaneous addresses.** There are many 
engagements in controversy on the floor of the 
Lower House, where as many as seven speakers 
might take part, each speaking several hundred 
words, wherein no use of a classical tongue or 
literature appeared.** Often a phrase or sen- 
tence was spoken in Latin, but it was followed 
very often by a paraphrase or translation.*° 
Speakers were fond of displaying their erudi- 
tion by beginning or ending sentences with a 
Latin word or phrase, however.*° Many speak- 
ers ornamented their remarks with rhetorical 
questions in Latin, a device much used by 
James I.‘' In justice to the Latinity of many 
of the speakers of both Houses, it is only proper 
to report many uses of Latin sentences without 
translation, though these were by and large a 
definite minority.*? 

Analysis of forensic oratory for its classical 
and Biblical sanctions is more difficult for tech- 
nical reasons inherent in the method of speaking 
as well as in that of repertorial procedure. 
The volumes of State Trials, for example, offer 
running accounts of cases in which historical 
background, descriptions by the clerk, com- 
ments by various witnesses, questions of judges, 
cross-examinations, and summations are joined 
together in irregular manner.** In the face of 
these difficulties, it may be said at once that a 
great deal more Latin was used in forensic 
speeches than in deliberative. Judges and law- 
yers were among the most learned men in the 
realm; both regarded Latin a necessary tool of 
learning during and after the years at Inns of 
Court. 

A presumption existed that all who fre- 
quented courts of law, judges, lawyers, plain- 
tiffs, defendants, and personnel of lesser impor- 
tance, knew Latin. This was often the cause of 


inaccuracy and even of injustice in the plead- 
ings. It was noted by a contemporary that 
‘. . . the Indictments and other Proceedings 
were in the Latin tongue. Everybody knows, 
that not one prisoner in a great many under- 
stands that language, and tho’ the Indictment 
is generally explained to him in the vulgar 
tongue, yet it is to the original he must take his 
Exceptions, and upon that the arguments must 
be founded .. . Ignorantia juris non ercusat.”** 
The prominence of these Latin indictments must 
not be underestimated—often they were three 
thousand words long.*® 

The lawyers found many practical uses for 
Latin. Laws and statutes were cited in it,*® as 
was medical testimony, such as the Essex divorce 
action, which was thought too spicy for vulgar 
consumption.‘7 When need arose, canon law 
was expounded in The Mosaic Law, moral 
maxims from classical philosophers, and a wide 
range of quotation from popular Greek and 
Roman writers found their way into court ree- 
ords in this manner.*® In general, a wider 
variety and number of quotations and authors 
oceur in forensic speaking than in deliberative. 
The men of law were fond of Seneea,°? Mar- 
tial,’ and Luecan.*? Nor did they neglect the 
pronouncements of St. Augustine,®* Tertullian, 
and Chrysostom.*®* In particular one notes a 
ready familiarity with Aristotle’s Rhetoric®® 
and Cicero’s de Oratore and the latter’s Catili- 
narian orations.”* 

Forensic speeches support deliberative in their 
invocation of Biblical sanction by preference 
through the Old Testament.®* Popular Old 
Testament books often used inelude: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Exodus, Genesis, Daniel, and Job. 
There is also agreement with deliberative speak- 
ers in the practice of dependence upon New 
Testament sources, especially Sts. Paul, Mat- 
thew, John, and Luke, for direct and indirect 
quotations of Seriptural writing.®*® All are 
quoted freely in Latin and in English. 

Upon the basis of the evidence examined, 
then, the following conclusions seem tenable : 


1. There was a considerable and measurable transfer 
of classical and Biblical learning from the class- 
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room to the practical speaking of legislative as- 
sembly and law court. 

2. Classical languages and literatures and the Bible 
served alike the needs of inventio as well as those 
of elocutio and pronuntiatio. 

3. The classics outweighed the Bible as a form of 
speech support in the ratio of three to one in the 
addresses read. 

4. Latin was used almost exclusively; there was little 
Greek and almost no Hebrew spoken. 

5. The most popular authorities were Cicero, Aristotle, 
Plato, Livy, and Seneca. In contrast, a reader’s 
expectations of dependence of speakers upon Vergil, 
Homer, Isocrates, Horace, Terence, and Quintilian 
were not met. 

6. Upon the whole, orators relied upon the Old Testa- 
ment for history and example, upon the New for 
direct and indireet quotation in English and in 
Latin. 


Panegyric speeches have not come much with- 
in the scope of this study, but in passing it 
may be noted that ceremonial occasions of many 
kinds, diplomatic and educational, relied upon 
entire speeches in Latin and Greek. Queen 
Elizabeth gave several addresses to the stu- 
dents at Oxford and Cambridge in these tongues, 
once participated in a long Latin dialogue with 
the Earl of Leicester at Oxford, and her famous 
impromptu Latin rebuke of an insolent Polish 
ambassador in 1597 is known to all English his- 
torians.®° 

The writer desires to append to this paper an 
item designed to throw some light on the mod- 
ern student’s use of the classics and the Bible 
as forms of speech support. An assignment of 
persuasive speeches, involving one hundred and 
fifty students during the year, required that 
they draw upon the sources with which this 
paper is concerned in order to discover who 
among the ancients still held appeal. Classical 
authors ranked as follows: Homer, Aristotle, 
Caesar, Plato, and Euripides. The Old Testa- 
ment was preferred by a ratio of almost five 
to one. The popular books were: Psalms, Gene- 
sis, Matthew, Proverbs, and Exodus. 
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DID PLINY USE EPISTOLARY TENSES? 


Cicero in his Letters often uses a tense at the 
beginning or at the end of a letter which would 
be appropriate at the time the letter was read, 
but would not be natural from the writer’s own 
standpoint at the time of writing. Thus he be- 
gins Ad Att. 9.10 with Nihil habebam quod seri- 
berem; neque novi quicquam audieram et ad 
tuas omnes (epistulas) rescripseram  pridie. 
These tenses will seem natural when the receiver 
reads them, but at the time Cicero wrote them 
habeo, scribam, audivi, and rescripsi were in his 
mind and he consciously adapted them to the 
time when they would be read. This is called 
the epistolary use of tenses. 

Kuehner-Stegmann, Ausfuerliche Grammatik 
d. latein. Sprache,? Il. p. 158, says of this con- 
struction: ... Cicero... diesen Sprachgebrauch 
am strengsten durchgefuehrt hat. Brutus (Cic. 
ep.) kennt das Praeteritum des Briefstils weber- 
haupt nicht, Plinius ist darin weit weniger ge- 
nau als Cicero. 

This statement that Pliny is careless or not 
exact in the use of epistolary tenses has long 
been carried in German syntactical writings and 
comment, and finds an echo in American and 
English grammars. But Pliny was quite as 
competent as Cicero to express himself with 


exactness and is never careless in composition. 
His clarity and simplicity of statement is one 
feature of his style that makes his Letters easier 
to read than Cicero’s. Pliny’s feeling for Ci- 
cero as a literary model was akin to veneration, 
but in spite of this he did not follow the lead of 
his model in the epistolary use of tenses. He 
uses only tenses that were natural for him to 
use from his own standpoint at the time when 
he was writing. In this respect he holds him- 
self to logically exact diction, while Cicero re- 
sorts to a rhetorical device that never came into 
general use. 

Kraut, Ueber Syntax und Stil des juengeren 
Plinius, p. 38, gives an apparently complete list 
of the occurrences in the Letters of what he re- 
gards as the epistolary use of a tense; but in 
none of the cases cited does Pliny write from the 
standpoint of the time of the reader; his use of 
the tense in all of them is natural from his own 
standpoint, and that was his sole reason for us- 
ing it. 

After the body of a letter has been written, 
Pliny sometimes adds a comment or explanation, 
at that moment regarding the now complete let- 
ter as of past time. Thus in 5.6.41, after com- 
pleting the long, detailed description of his Tus- 
can villa, which was the real letter, realizing that 
he had exceeded the ordinary limits of a letter, he 
says that he would long before have stopped him- 
self to avoid seeming prolix (Vitassem iam diu ne 
viderer argutior), if he had not set out to give 
his friend a complete picture of the villa in his 
letter (nisi proposuissem omnes angulos tecum 
epistola circumire). Vitassem, viderer, and pro- 
posuissem are usually explained as epistolary 
uses of the secondary tenses, but they are the 
natural tenses for him to use under the concep- 
tion that he is commenting upon a letter that 
was at that time completed. It is a mere coin- 
cidence that the tenses will also seem appropri- 
ate at the time the recipient reads the letter. In 
the same way are to be explained the tenses of 
such added comments as Haec tibi scripsi, quia 

. credebam (8.20.5) and In tantis tormentis 
eram, cum scriberem haec (8.23.9), ete. He is 
looking back upon the completed letter and add- 
ing an interpretative comment. Cum secriberem 
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haec here means ‘When I wrote the above,’ not 
“When I was writing this.’ 

When writing a letter to accompany some- 
thing which he is sending to a friend, Pliny uses 
the perfect tense of his verb for send. This is 
not an epistolary use of the tense to adapt it to 
the time of the reader. Having decided to send 
the object and having prepared it for sending, 
he thinks of the sending as complete on his part. 
His letter tells what he has done and his pur- 
pose in doing it. See Actionem... exhibui tibi 
(2.5.1-2), Oneravi te (8.15.1), and similar uses 
in many letters to Trajan in Book 10. The mis- 
interpretation of exhibui in 2.5.1 as an epistolary 


use of the perfect tense is probably responsible 


for such statements as ‘Cicero is more consis- 
tent in this tense-shifting than Pliny’ (Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge, Latin Grammar, 252). All the 
tenses in 2.5.1-2 are natural from Pliny’s stand- 
point; there is no tense-shifting there. 

A few other expressions at the beginning of 
letters seem at first sight to be true epistolary 
uses of the tenses, intended to make them seem 
natural at the time when they would be read, 
but there is always a different reason present 
that really controlled the choice of tense. For 
example, the first words of 6.5.1 are Scripseram 
tenuisse Varenum, ete. On first thought it may 
seem that in scripseram we have the epistolary 
use of the pluperfect for scripsi in the mind of 
the writer, referring to his previous letter to the 
same correspondent concerning the trial of Va- 
renus: but this would not be correct. Pliny pro- 
ceeds in the same sentence to tell of several 
phases of the history of this trial that had de- 
veloped after he wrote the former letter. These 
events are related in tenses of past time, and 
scripseram, the pluperfect tense, is used to date 
the writing of the previous letter before the past 
events narrated in the same sentence. 

In order to make it easy for any reader to 
check on Pliny’s usage, I add Kraut’s list of 
(supposed) epistolary uses of tenses in the Let- 
ters: 1.5.17; 8.1; 2.5.1; 2; 3.3.1; 20.10; 5.6.41; 
6.5.1; 7.9.11; 8.15.1; 20.10; 23.9; 10.17.4; 56.5; 
58.4; 59; 63; 65.3; 67.2; 68; 70.3; 74.3; 79.5; 83; 


92; 114.3. 
S. E. Strout 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 
The Story of the Iliad as Told in the Iliad. By 

E. T. Owen. xi, 248 pp. (New York, Ox. 

ford University Press, 1947.) $3.25. 

This excellent and readable treatment of the 
Iliad has grown out of Professor Owen’s lectures 
to students at the University of Toronto, and 
is addressed to those who wish to study the 
poem as a work of literary art. The author 
takes as his point of departure the [liad as we 
have it and analyzes the story ‘to see how it 
works its spell.’ Although he claims that the 
book has nothing to do with the Homeric ques- 
tion, Owen’s analysis shows (as do most purely 
literary treatments of Homer) that our present 
Iliad is a far greater and more moving work of 
art than any earlier poem which separatist crit- 
ics have been able to quarry out of it by excising 
unnecessary or ‘contradictory’ passages. 

In a brief Introduction, the author outlines 
his procedure: ‘to make a running commentary 
on the poem... book by book, picking up the 
contribution of each part or incident to the 
emotional effect of the whole.’ What is stressed 
most throughout the whole book is this matter 
of ‘emotional continuity and progress.’ A sep- 
arate chapter is allotted to each of the books 
of the Iliad, and at each point in the story 
Owen stops to ask what Homer has led his audi- 
ence to expect, how he proceeds from that point 
onward, and how he gets his audience into the 
proper emotional mood to enjoy the next inci- 
dent. This method, or point of view, leads to 
some very penetrating literary criticism. One 
example of Owen’s success in defending the 
present form of the poem will suffice: every 


reader of the Jliad must have felt that Book X | 


(the ‘Doloneia’) was an extraneous element not 
needed for the story, and indeed never alluded 
to in any later book. Yet, as Owen shows, some 
such minor success, told with high spirits, is 
needed to modulate the depressed mood of the 
Achaeans after their defeat in VIII and the fail- 
ure of the embassy in IX to the opening of the 
great battle in XI: ‘. . . to start with the 
Achaeans depressed and already beaten in spirit 
would be beginning emotionally, at the end.’ 
That the success is a minor one does not matter: 
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‘For it is not what the Achaeans would as a The Greater Roman Historians. 


matter of fact feel that matters; it is what the 
poet can get his audience to feel’ (p. 108). 

There are many more excellent remarks and 
observations, which lack of space prevents me 
from quoting here. Incidentally, Owen himself 
quotes liberally from previous commentators, 
mostly English, and he has the merit of call- 
ing to our attention some of the penetrating 
criticisms of Pope, whose appreciation of Homer 
as a poet was, apparently, far superior to his 
abilities as a translator of the epic. 

It is perhaps ungracious to hunt for flaws in 
a work so uniformly good, yet I could wish that 
Owen had given us more on the hamartia of 
Achilles in Book IX. In his eyes, Achilles puts 
himself unquestionably and entirely in the 
wrong; he refuses not only reasonable atone- 
ment, but any atonement at all; Owen seems 
unaware that there are any arguments on the 
other side. In addition, he seems to me to place 
too much emphasis on verbal repetitions, or 
‘echoes’, as he calls them, without mentioning 
the nature of Homer’s oral style. For exam- 
ple: ‘The arming of Achilles (XIX. 369-91) 
recalls verbally, point by point, the arming of 
Patroclus in Book XVI. That is the poet’s way 
of making us realize the thoughts that are tor- 
turing Achilles as he puts the pieces on. 
‘Achilles arms, and behind we see in memory 
Patroclus arming’ (p. 198). But Homer has 
also used virtually the same phrases to describe 
the arming of Paris in IIT and of Agamemnon 
in XI; are we supposed to see them too in 
memory? It is well to remind students of 
Homer’s literary art that the epic oral style has 
usually but one way of saying the same thing 
under the same metrical conditions—the one 
best way. 

With these minor caveats, let me return to 
praise of the work. I have not in a long time 
read a book on Homer which I have enjoyed as 
much. It may be strongly recommended to all 
teachers and students of the Iliad, especially in 
our modern, enlarged courses in classical litera- 
ture in English. 

T. MurpHy 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


By M. L. W. 
LaistNER. VIII, 196 pp. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, vol. 21; University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947.) 
$3.00. 

The eight lectures of this volume, a distin- 
guished addition to a distinguished series, repre- 
sent the considered judgments of an accom- 
plished historian. They can be studied with 
pleasure as well as with profit, for Mr. Laistner 


- writes in a highly readable style and avoids the 


stifling aura of ‘heavy-weight’ scholarship. He 
obviously has an excellent command of the bib- 
liography, but the value of his remarks and 
opinions arises from his close acquaintance with 
the text of the historians—and he expects in his 
readers a reasonable familiarity with Roman his- 
tory and Latin authors. 

There are single chapters on The Hellenistic 
Background, Historical Writing in Rome to the 
Death of Caesar, Sallust, and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus; and two chapters each on Livy and 
Tacitus. The transitional comments, however, 
are extensive enough to make the book cover 
almost all Roman historiography. The approach 
is varied in the different chapters, but in gen- 
eral the author takes up chiefly matters of style 
and historical accuracy in regard to each his- 
torian, with excursions into such allied topics as 
infiuence of rhetoric, theory of history, treat- 
ment of speeches, and use of sources. Most 
readers will be especially grateful for the inter- 
esting and illuminating essay on Ammianus, for 
whom Mr. Laistner has a frank and convincing 
admiration, and about whom the average reader 
is likely to know less than about the other his- 
torians. 

Many of the more important questions in 
Roman history and Latin literature have been 
worked over to such a degree that nearly every 
scholar has developed a sort of creed as to what 
he does and does not believe. In the case of 
many of these questions it is to be doubted that 
we shall ever see new evidence overwhelming 
enough to produce general agreement, but every 
historian must take a stand with respect to some 
of them. Here, then, are some of the things Mr. 
Laistner believes:—The Hellenistic historians 
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‘had inherited most of the notions of their craft 
from the preceding age. Their innovations con- 
sisted either in the elaboration of features which 
earlier writers had treated with relative neglect 
or in a different distribution of emphasis’ (p. 2, 
cf. pp. 15, 22). Fabius Pictor and Acilius wrote 
in Greek probably because they wished to reach 
a Greek audience (pp. 25f.). Cicero’s letter of 
Lucceius contrasts the principles of a laudatory 
monograph with those of general history (pp. 
32-5). Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
War were not ‘a glorified political manifesto’ 
(pp. 36f.). ‘As a historical authority he (Sal- 
lust) is at best in the second rank’ (p. 63, ef. 
pp. 46f.). The two Suasoriae, and probably also 
the Invective against Cicero, are pseudo-Sallust- 
ian (pp. 46f., 169f.). There is no particular 
originality in Sallust’s introductions (p. 52). 
Livy was a Stoic, as evidenced by his attitude 
toward prodigies and ethics (pp. 69-77). It is 
likely ‘that Livy intentionally avoided full dis- 
cussion of the legislation and controversial ques- 
tions of the first century’ (p. 81). The Einquel- 
lenprinzip is false for both Livy and Tacitus 
(pp. 83-8, 120-2, 174). Livy’s general picture 
in the first decade is true (pp. 91-4). Some- 
thing can be said in favor of Velleius Paterculus 
(pp. 108-10). Although we may appreciate 
Tacitus’ literary talents, it is necessary to draw 
a distinction between ‘Tacitus the writer and 
Tacitus the historian’ (pp. 114, 123-30, 139). 
We should reverse the general estimation of Livy 
and Tacitus and grant to Livy ‘the first place 
among Roman historians’ (p. 139). The second 
Medicean codex is the archtype for Annals 11-16 
and the Histories (p. 142). 

The reader will discover that many points are 
neatly put, and he will sometimes be delighted 
by delicious pungenecy:—‘Antiquity had _ its 
overrhetorical historians; we have our economic 
determinists. It cannot be said that either the 
one or the other has at all times served the cause 
of truth’ (p. 16). ‘... the Augustan History, 
which is by all odds the most contemptible work 
in all Latin literature’ (p. 142). 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Roman Brick-Stamps. By HERBERT BLocy, 
(Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LYI- 
LVII, pp. 1-128, Cambridge, Harvard Univer. 
sity Press, 1947.) The whole volume $4.00, 


This is not a new edition of Dressel’s CIL XV 
1 (1891), but a supplement to it. ‘Its purpose 
is only to gather, for the time being, all brick. 
stamps not published’ there ‘into a usable sys. 
tem.’ The present editor has gathered them 
from various periodicals, other pertinent publi- 
cations, the new excavations at Ostia, and the 
large collection in the Antiquarium Comunale 
in Rome, and has included all those found by 
Delattre at Carthage; in the three latter cate- 
gories his gathering has been exhaustive. In- 
cluded are a preface, some 615 annotated texts, 
a concordance between CIL XV 1 and this sup- 
plement, and a ‘conspectus of contents’. Topo- 
graphical data are omitted or severely limited, 
but all substantial improvements made in Dres- 
sel’s reading are noted, and many fragments 
have been combined here for the first time. A 
Mantissa incorporates the few new fourth-cen- 
tury stamps. Special emphasis is given to the 
stamps of the large estates, the emperors, the 
Domitii, and the important brick-makers of the 
earlier years of the first Christian century. 

A new edition of CIL XV 1 (which Professor 
Bloch hopes to be able to prepare and publish 
sometime, perhaps—as planned in 1937—with 
the help of Guglielmo Gatti) should, as the 
former notes, contain indices (one of names and 
dates has already been compiled by Mr. Bloch), 
identify the fragments of unidentified stamps, 
pay adequate attention to topographical, archae- 


ological, and historical points, include all the 


post-Dressel material (from Ostia and Africa, 
for example, as well as that given by Thomas 
Ashby to the American Academy in Rome), re- 
edit Ashby’s own publications of stamps, and 
list all the stamps published as new since 1891 
but actually only fragments of those in CIL 
XV 1. 

The present supplement contains many inter- 
esting points. The preface sets forth the im- 
portance of brick-stamps in relation to Roman 
economics and architecture, the development of 
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‘the industry to the virtual position of an im- 
perial monopoly, and the kinds of objects 
stamped (mostly bricks, but also roof-tiles, large 
clay vessels, etc.). The annotations on the texts 
include longer or shorter notes on the interest- 
ing names of the brick-yards (e.g., ab Isis), the 
identity of many of the owners (including 
women), specialties developed by some manufac- 
turers (e.g., tegulae Tonneianae), the inferior 
quality of some bricks and the use made of these, 
the rise and fall in the production of certain 
firms, the markets reached (Italy and the prov- 
inces), the new word figlinator, etc. Interest- 
ing also are the indications of the decorations 
used apparently as trademarks. 

Some questions, of course, come to mind. 
Why are certain parts of some brick-stamps 
described as having been ‘deliberately de- 
stroyed’? What is the meaning of FORN 
(Forn. Peculiaris ser.) in no. 24? (CIL XV 1 
63f. give me no help.) Of SVO (or QAS) in 


no. 42? Of SEM in no. 411? Does the note on 


no. 77 refer entirely to Romanelli? I should also 
like to see a table of conteuts at the beginning 
of the work, listing the various sections in order ; 
an explanation (for non-specialists) of the sig- 
nificance of ‘mirror writing’, of the objection 
made to someone’s ‘copying the interior row 
before the exterior’, of round vs. impressed 
stamps; the Latin written out in full in all cases 
(e.g., nos. 46f., fig. Dom. maio. and min.—the 
heading in the middle of p. 17 might be extended 
to include these). 

I find no typographical errors (unless the 
occasional spelling ‘Pompei’ for the ancient city 
and the omission once of ‘up’ in the phrase ‘set 
up in honor of’ are such), but I note a few in- 
felicities excusable in one to whom I suppose 
English is not his native language, a few ob- 
securities, too few commas; in general, however, 
a good use of language. Congratulations on an 
excellent piece of work! 

ARTHUR E. GORDON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Two Volumes in the Classical Tradition 


ARX ANTIQUA-, SELECTION FROM THE EARLY ROMAN POETS, 


Translated and Edited by John Rowe Workman, Brown University. Containing twenty-nine selec- 
tions in English verse, each with an explanatory preface, representing Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, 
Accius and Lucilius, this volume is designed primarily for use in courses in Classical Civilization. 1948. 


Paper: $1.25 Cloth: $2.00 


BEAUTY AND PARTING rranstartions FROM THE 
GREEK POETS, Translated and Illustrated by Herbert Newell Couch, Brown University. 


taining translations in free verse from Homer to the Anthology, on the themes of Beauty, Parting, 


Con- 
Tragic Fulfilment, Nature, with introductory interpretations. Illustrated with line drawings from 
Greek vases. 1945. 

Boards: $1.75 


To be ordered from ARX ANTIQUA, DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, BROWN UNIVER- 
SITY, PROVIDENCE 12, RHODE ISLAND. Checks payable to ARX ANTIQUA. Orders ac- 
companied by remittance sent postpaid; otherwise 10¢ will be added for postage and handling. 
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